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felled from the seaward side of mountains frequently
can be floated towards the sea, wMle buffaloes can be
used to pull the logs over the snow. The conditions
are less favorable on the inner slopes of the ranges,
because of the greater dependence on transport by pack
animals.

The Turkish forests yielded in 1920 a revenue of
L. T. 1,360,000 (about $6,000,000) classified according to
the following uses: building purposes, L. T. 750,000; fnel
purposes, L. T. 500,000; miscellaneous products, L. T. 77,-
000; worked wood, L. T. 32,000. Of this total output,
76% was consumed within the country, and, despite the
insufficiency of the local production, the remaining 26^
was exported. The largest item of export was timber
for building purposes which amounted to L. T. 200,000,
destined mainly for Egypt. Wood for fuel purposes was
exported amounting to L. T. 88,000. During 1920, the
greatest output for export purposes was in the provinces
of Kastamuni, Konia, and Bolu. Among the main forest
byproducts which are exported to a limited degree with
the exception of valonea oak, are charcoal, valonea cups,
turpentine, bark, gums, and various oils. In spite of
this exportation of forest products, Turkey is, however,
primarily a wood importing country.

Prior to the middle of the last century, nearly every
local community had its own forest, in which peasant
proprietors were granted permission to cut wood, burn
charcoal, and also to rent pasturages to nornad herdsmen
and shepherds. This last-named privilege was beneficial
as an aid to local revenue but, on the other hand, exceed-
ingly destructive to the forests- With the organization
of the vilayet system in Turkey, the forest lands were
placed tinder government control and reckoned as State
property; nevertheless, wooded land may be acquired
by private persons under special conditions.

The ownership of forests in Turkey has been classi-